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United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Lakeview District Office 
P.O. Box 151 (1000 Ninth Street S.) 
Lakeview, Oregon 97630 





IN REPLY REFER TO 


June 1, 1993 
Dear Concerned Citizen: 


Thank you for your interest in our effort to amend the Warner Lakes Management Framework 
Plan (MFP) for juniper control in selected locations in the Lakeview Resource Area. The 
enclosed environmental assessment addresses three alternatives for management of juniper 
in the plan amendment area. 


The purpose of the environmental assessment (EA) is to disclose the probable environmental 
impacts of the alternatives proposed for management of BLM administered lands in the plan 
amendment area. We would appreciate your comments on the adequacy of the analysis. The 
following are types of comments which will be most helpful in the decision process: 1) be 
specific as possible; 2) address appropriateness of alternatives; 3) identify unaddressed 
issues; 4) provide new information; 5) address adequacy of analysis; and 6) identify 
errors in data or analysis. 


One public open house meeting will be held to discuss provisions of the plan amendment and 
answer questions from the public. The meeting will be held on June 24, 1993 at 1:00-5:00 
p-m. and continuing from 7:00-9:00 p.m. in the conference room of the Lakeview District 
Office, 1000 South Ninth Street, Lakeview, Oregon. A tour will be conducted of the plan 
area on June 25, 1993 leaving the Lakeview District Office at the above address at 10:00 
a.m.. If you need to arrange to ride with someone on the tour please contact Alan Munhall 
at this office. 


Public comments may be submitted at the open house meetings or sent to the Lakeview 
District Office. Written comments must be submitted by July 15, 1993, to: 


Scott R. Florence, Area Manager 
Bureau of Land Management 
Lakeview Resource Area 
P.O. Box 151 
Lakeview, Oregon 97630 


Based on information contained in the environmental assessment, a preliminary finding of 
no significant impact is presented and concludes that an environmental impact statement is 
not necessary and will not be prepared. 


Preliminary issues and a draft of the planning criteria were identified in a scoping 
report dated December 10, 1992. We received 17 comment letters from members of the 
public, other government agencies and conservation groups. There were several concerns 
and suggestions which have been incorporated into this Plan Amendment/EA. As a result of 
this public input, we feel this document portrays the best range of alternatives 
concerning management of public lands in the plan amendment area. 


If you would like further information about the MFP amendment process beyond what is 
presented in this publication, please contact Alan Munhall at 947-2177. 


We appreciate the amount of public involvement to date and encourage continued interest in 


the management of public lands. 
Sincerely, 


= 


District Manager, Acting 
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Chapter I Introduction 


Land management guidance for the area covered by this amendment 
is provided by the Management Framework Plan (MFP) for the Warner 
Lakes Resource Area, approved in 1983. The 1983 plan made land 
use allocations and provided management direction in the Warner 
Lakes Resource Area. The existing guidance in the MFP does not 
accommodate or assess significant program changes addressed in 
this proposed plan amendment and environmental assessment. In 
1987, the Warner Lakes Resource Area (RA) and the High Desert RA 
were combined to form the Lakeview RA. The plan amendment area 
is within the area covered by the old Warner Lakes MFP. 


The following, listed by activity and number, is a summary of the 
MFP recommendations pertaining to juniper management: 


Forestry 3.1; provides for the disposal of timber products 
and other vegetative products from juniper woodlands to meet 
public demand for such products giving full consideration to 
other resource values. 


Watershed 1.4; recommended control of juniper on 2,466 acres 
to increase perennial grass cover. This recommendation was 
rejected by the Area Manager unless the control would be 
advantageous to mule deer and if it was not within view of 
Highway 140. 


Wildlife 10.7; limited removal of timber from juniper 
woodlands to no cleared areas larger than 10 acres, a 
minimum of 300 feet between any two cleared blocks and no 
snags or decadent old trees to be removed. 


Recreation 3.1; would not allow major vegetative alteration 
within one mile of Deep Creek Canyon, Camas Creek Canyon or 
Twentymile Creek Canyon to protect scenic quality. The Area 
Manager's decision would allow these projects if an in-depth 
environmental analysis was completed that analyzed the 
impacts to the scenic qualities of these sites. 


Visual Resource Management (VRM) 1.1; prohibits vegetative 
alteration within Deep Creek Canyon. 


VRM 1.2; restricts vegetative manipulation within 5 miles of 
all major travel routes and recreation sites to minimize 
visual impacts. 


In general these MFP recommendations allow juniper management 
over most of the resource area to accomplish land management 
goals. However, currently the MFP District Manager's decision 
does not allow management of juniper within view of Highway 140, 
nor in Deep, Camas or Twentymile Creek Canyons. 


At the time the MFP was prepared, it was felt that juniper was 
not a serious watershed concern and that it did not affect water 

















yield or riparian condition. 


Purpose and Need 


The purpose and need for this document is to review potential 
changes in management in the Lakeview Resource Area. Potential 
actions addressed in this proposed amendment, not included in the 
original MFP, include management of juniper in the plan amendment 
area. Due to increasing juniper density, grass and forb density 
is decreasing exposing surface soils to diminished infiltration, 
increased overland flow and accelerated erosion. Many of the 
aspen stands in the plan amendment area are becoming decadent, 
spring flows are decreasing and watershed erosion is increasing 
because of the greater juniper density. It therefore becomes 
apparent that control of juniper in the plan amendment area is 
needed to restore functional watershed conditions and maximize 
response to management on the critical riparian zones. 


This proposed Plan Amendment and associated Environmental 
Assessment is required by Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
regulations and provides for public involvement and state and 
local government coordination. The plan amendment, when 
completed, will provide guidance for BLM management in the Area 
during the next 5 to 10 years or until a comprehensive Resource 
Management Plan is completed for the entire Lakeview Resource 
Area. 


Western juniper, Juniperus occidentalis, has been a part of the 
Warner Valley watershed for at least the last 5000 years. It's 
range and density has fluctuated through the years based on 
Climatic changes, within the 2000 to 4000 Before Present era, and 
more recently 400 to 200 years ago, having a density and range 
greater than that today (Mehringer, 1984). Since the early 
1900's, juniper has expanded dramatically both in range and 
density (Shinn, 1977). 


Juniper invasion in the last 100 years was caused by a 
combination of factors including improper livestock grazing and 
fire suppression. Poorly managed livestock grazing reduces 
herbaceous cover and ecologic condition allowing the juniper to 
compete more effectively within the vegetative community. Fire 
occurrence in the area historically was on a 25 to 50 year 
interval that tended to kill junipers before they could compete 
with more effective ground covers of grasses, forbs and shrubs. 
By removing the fine fuels that carry fire, grazing has also 
served to increase the length of fire intervals. Control of fire 
by settlers and later by government agencies has allowed juniper 
to expand its range and density further (Eddleman, 1991b) 


As juniper enters a site as seedlings, it has little effect. As 
the saplings over-top the surrounding vegetaticn it begins to 
effectively compete. On most sites, ground cover from vegetation 
decreases, speeding surface runoff and increasing erosion. 
Eddleman (1991b) reported that ground cover composed of 40 
species of perennial forbs, grasses and shrubs was 12% on an area 





where juniper had been removed 7 years before, compared to 6% 
ground cover from 29 plant species on an adjacent site with 20% 
crown cover of juniper. 


As juniper canopy cover increases, its effect on watersheds 
becomes more pronounced. In south central Oregon a juniper 
canopy cover of 35% can decrease effective precipitation by three 
inches through canopy interception alone. Use of soil moisture 
can be as high as 8.9 inches of equivalent precipitation in an 
October to September growth year. As few as 8 trees with a 12 
inch base diameter per acre can use all precipitation input into 
an eastern Oregon system (Eddleman, 1991a). 


When junipers become established around springs, aspen areas and 
riparian zones they consume available water. In a site with 
abundant water, as associated with a spring, a 12 inch diameter 
juniper can consume 30 gallons of water on a hot summer day 
(Bedell 1990). This water consumption can restrict and eliminate 
other vegetation on the site, such as aspen stands, or can 
eliminate or severely reduce spring flows. 





Erosion and lack of ground cover in juniper stand 











Location 

The Plan Amendment area contains about 13,000 acres and 
specifically addresses the BLM lands in view of Highway 140, 
Deep, Camas, Twelvemile and Twentymile Creek Canyons. The area 
lies approximately 15 miles east of Lakeview, Oregon, and south 
and west of Adel, Oregon. The Plan area includes 500 acres in 
Washoe County, Nevada and 10 acres in Modoc County, California 
along Twelvemile Creek that is managed by the Lakeview Resource 
Area. See Map i. 


Planning Process 

This document presents resource management alternatives and 
analyzes associated environmental consequences as an amendment to 
the Warner Lakes MFP for the Lakeview District. The amendment 
has been prepared using the Bureau Planning System. Initial 
steps of the planning process included identification of issues 
and development of planning criteria. Issues were identified 
through public comments and focused on concerns and needs, as 
well as opportunities for resource use, develooment and 
protection. Planning criteria were based on BLM's policy and 
guidance, applicable laws, the result of public participation, 
interdisciplinary team input and coordination with other federal 
agencies, state and local governments. 


. Issues and planning criteria were identified in a scoping report 
and the public scoping process conducted during December 10, 1992 
thru February 1, 1993. During this scoping period 17 letters 
were received. 


Detailed information on the development of the plan amendment is 
available at the Lakeview District Office. 


Conformance Statement 


Except for the No Action Alternative, the alternatives analyzed 
in the Plan Amendment and Environmental Assessment do not conform 
to the existing Warner Lakes MFP. 


Planning Issues 


Legal Guidelines 

Administration of the Bureau of Land Management, Lakeview 
District, is guided primarily by the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) (90 Stat. 2743 USC 1701). 


The following are pertinent major provisions of FLPMA: 

1. Under the principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield, BLM has broad management responsibility over 
Federal lands; 

2. Comprehensive land use planning will be accomplished in 
order to properly utilize the lands and the resources 
they contain; 

3. Management activities will strive to protect 
scientific, scenic, historical, ecological, 
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environmental, air and atmosphere, water, and 
archaeological values. 


In addition to this overall policy, State and Federal laws and 
policies also direct and constrain management of specific 
resources and activities in the amendment area. Other Bureau 
policy and guidance as directed by manual or instruction 
memorandum also applies. 


Issues 
Major issues identified through Bureau review and the public 
scoping process include: 


1. Where are the ecologically significant “ancient” 
juniper stands on public lands in the Plan Amendment 
Area and how should they be managed to meet botanical, 
wildlife and other resource objectives? 


2. How should residual juniper stands and other vegetative 
types be managed to provide deer thermal cover? 


3. How should visual resource management objectives be 
modified to protect important viewsheds or travel 
corridors while meeting other resource objectives? 


4. How should WSA (Wilderness Study Area) management 
objectives be considered when developing vegetation 
management objectives, including use of prescribed 
fire? 


5. What should be done to improve or maintain watershed 
and fish habitat condition where such practices have 
allowed juniper encroachment into grass/forb 
communities? 


6. What methods should be used to remove and dispose of 
juniper? 


7 How will the area be managed in the future to prevent 
reinvasion of juniper? 


Decision Making 

The decision-making process considers legal guidelines, public 
concerns, present and potential uses of the public lands in the 
amendment area, long-term benefits to the public as opposed to 
short term benefits and State and local plans and goals. 


Consequently, the final decision could accept any alternative as 
presented in the proposed plan, or a combination of the 
alternatives analyzed. 


The decision package, when implemented, will provide specific 
uses and resource management objectives for each land-use 
allocation. 





Chapter 2 Proposed Alternatives 


The following alternatives present a range of management 
opportunities within the amendment area. Alternative 1 (No 
Action) represents continuation of current management direction. 
Alternatives 2 and 3 permit some level of juniper control to meet 
specific land management objectives, while restricting juniper 
management on some areas. 


Alternative No.1: No Action, 
Maintain Present Situation 


Goal: 

Continue to follow the existing MFP and Lakeview Grazing 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) direction for juniper, WSA 
and watershed management and visual resources. 


Objectives: 
1. Maintain restrictions on juniper management within the plan 
amendment area for visual resource concerns. 


2. Maintain current wildlife hapitat and watershed management 
opportunities within constraints of existing MFP decisions. 





Ancient Juniper 

















Alternative No. 2: Juniper management to meet watershed, wildlife, and 
riparian objectives excluding the Fish Creek Rim WSA. 


Goal: 

Manage juniper within the amendment area, excluding the Fish 
Creek Rim WSA, to improve watershed and riparian conditions, 
maximize wildlife habitat values, protect the visual resource and 
provide public education on benefits of the project. 


Objectives: 
1. Protect the visual resource and maintain or improve wildlife 
habitats and watershed and riparian conditions. 


2. Perpetuate ancient juniper stands. 
3. Make no intrusions into the WSA. 
4. Provide for public education 


Brief Description of Alternative: 

Prior to initiation of any work, botanical, cultural, and 
endangered, threatened and sensitive species clearances would be 
completed if required by the area botanist, archeologist or 
biologists. These specialists will make recommendations to avoid 
or mitigate impacts to these resources, and the Area Manager will 
specify implementation of these and other stipulations on project 
design. Wildlife, recreation, visual, livestock grazing and 
other resource concerns would be addressed and mitigated as 
necessary to meet requirements in this document. 


Means of control that minimizes ground disturbance, such as 
cutting with chainsaws or prescribed burning, would be preferred. 
Due to the nature of the plan amendment area, steep slopes and 
association with streams and riparian sites, mechanical control 
methods would be generally impractical. However, their use would 
not be precluded in this document because there may be some areas 
where juniper management objectives may be reached most cost 
effectively with machines. Chemical means of control will not be 
addressed in this EA because of the current judicial restrictions 
placed on herbicide use, except for noxious species, and the lack 
of available materials to effectively control juniper. However, 
shovld restrictions on herbicide use be lifted, and an effective 
juniper herbicide become available, its use will be considered. 
Should herbicide use be proposed, a seperate EA would be prepared 
to assess potential impacts. 


Cutting is preferred to prescribed fire for the initial control 
of juniper. Cutting allows recovery of herbaceous vegetation 
while still protecting soils from erosion. Cutting also allows 
incorporation of litter and nitrogen in the soil. 


Using firewood, post and pole sales as a method to control 
juniper would be considered on a site specific basis, but again, 
use of this method would be restricted for the same reasons as 
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machine use. It is estimated that no more than an average of 20 
acres of juniper per year, over the next 20 years, would be 
controlled using material sales in the amendment area. 


On sites with little or no herbaceous ground cover, seeds from 
plants netive to that site would be broad-cast seeded prior to 
falling toe juniper. The action of falling juniper and the 

act vity of the workers in the stands helps incorporate the seeds 
intc the ground. The fallen juniper provides a micro-climate 
that facilitates the establishment of the seedlings and it 
protects the seediings from disturbance. Local experience has 
shown a good response to the establishment of seedlings using 
this method. 


In order to maintain long term resource conditions in desired 
seral stages and to prevent the reoccurrence of juniper 
encroachment into the control areas, fire would be used 
periodically. This would be on an estimated 30 to 50 year cycle 
to manage the vegetation in the area. In some critical 
locations, fire may be used to reduce slash loads for fuels 
reduction and visual impacts. A prescribed fire plan, 
incorporating and considering prescribed natural fire, will be 
prepared in the future. Prescribed fires plans will consider 
guidance in the Oregon Department of Environmental Quality's 
State Implementation Plan (1986) for air quality, as it relates 
to eastern Oregon. 


In the amendment area outside of the WSA, there is greater 
juniper cover on 12,463 acres than would be expected if the sites 
were in excellent condition. It is anticipated that up to 5,000 
acres could eventually be cut after leaving juniper stands for 
wildlife cover and for retention of ancient juniper. Within the 
Lakeview District, there are an estimated 160,000 acres oi 
juniper impacted sites. From a cumulative impact standpoint, the 
proposal to cut trees in this amendment area accounts for three 
per cent of the total juniper cover in the District. Over the 
last ten years, 523 acres of juniper has been cut in the Resource 
Area. It is anticipated that, per year, an average of 250 acres 
of juniper would be controlled in the amendment area, over the 
next 20 years. 


Prior to juniper cutting, trees to be retained to meet wildlife 
cover and ancient juniper objectives will be clearly marked. 


A road side interpretive display that describes the benefits of 
and reasons for the juniper management project is proposed. 
Approximately two acres would be covered with gravel, signs 
placed and a highway entry point developed. An intensive 
cultural and botanical inventory would be completed prior to 
construction to assure no impact to these resources. 


If the portion of the Fish Creek Rim WSA in the plan amendment 
area is dropped from future consideration as wilderness, juniper 
management on these lands will be as directed for the rest of the 
amendment area. 














Alternative No. 3: Proposed Action 


Goal: 

Manage juniper within the amendment area to improve watershed and 
riparian conditions, improve wildlife habitat values and protect 
the visual resource within the amendment area. 


Objectives: 
1. Protect the visual resource and maintain or improve wildlife 
habitats and watershed and riparian conditions. 


2. Perpetuate ancient juniper stands. 
3. Provide for public education. 
4. Manage for native vegetation in the WSA. 


Brief Description of Alternative: 

This alternative is the same as Alternative 2, with the addition 
of juniper control in the Fish Creek Rim WSA. The WSA adds 2,290 
acres of additional juniper cover, including approximately 1,300 
acres that could be controlled. No machines, including 
chainsaws, or herbicides, would be used in the WSA to control 
juniper. Using hand saws, trees would be cut flush, or nearly 
so, to the ground to reduce long term visual impact on the WSA. 
Slash height will be reduced to allow faster decomposition and 
reduced visual impact. Prescribed fire would be the preferred 
method of control in the WSA. All access in the WSA would be by 
existing roads. In addition, no materials sales would be used to 
control juniper in the WSA. 


In order to develop enough fuel to effectively carry a fire, some 
percentage of the trees could be cut, left to dry for a period of 
time, and then the area burned. Trees to be cut would be 
smaller, 12 inches in diameter or less, to reduce the size of 
stumps and thereby speed decomposition. 


If all or part of the WSA is designated as Wilderness, juniper 
management in that portion of the amendment area would be as 
directed in the proposed action. Management in a designated 
Wilderness will serve to improve wilderness values. If all or 
part of the WSA is released from further study, juniper 
management in that portion of the amendment area would be the 
same as the rest of the amendment area with no restrictions on 
mechanical equipment. 


Chapter 3 Affected Environment 


The environment of the amendment area is characterized by broad 
fluctuations in temperature and precipitation. Seasonal 
temperatures range from 100 degrees Fahrenheit to 40 degrees 
below zero. Annual precipitation can vary from 6 to 20 inches, 
with the majority received in the form of snow in the late fall, 








winter and early spring. 


Vegetation 

Community descriptions are based on the ESI (Ecological Site 
Inventory) data conducted in the area from 1986-88. The 
following table lists the vegetation communities and acreage of 
each within the plan amendment area. 


Table I 
Potential Vegetation Communities 

Vegetation Community Acres 
Mountain big sagebrush, bitterbrush, bluebunch wheatgrass 4,066 
Mountain big sagebrush, Idaho fescue 3,951 
Bitterbrush, Wyoming big sagebrush, bluebunch wheatgrass 1,366 
Low sagebrush, Sandberg's bluegrass 1,330 
Mountain big sagebrush, bitterbrush, Idaho fescue 460 
Low sagebrush, Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass 256 
Wyoming big sagebrush, bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber's 

needlegrass 100 
Basin big sagebrush, needle-and-thread grass 99 
Nevada bluegrass, Great Basin wildrye, silver sagebrush 66 
Slendar wheatgrass, Leiberg bluegrass, Nevada bluegrass 30 
Tufted hairgrass, sedge 25 
Rockland 1,465 
Vegetation community data not available 100 


Current vegetative community condition is based on ecological 
status. This condition is a function of the existing plant 
composition (seral stage) compared to the potential natural 
community of the site (Climax). Within the amendment area 190 
acres are at potential natural community (excellent) condition, 
3,183 acres are in late seral (Good) condition, 8,561 acres are 
in mid seral (Fair) condition, 805 acres are in early seral 
(Poor) condition. No condition data is available on 465 acres. 


There are currently no known special status plant populations 
within the plan amendment area, but most of the area has not had 
a botanical survey conducted. 


Invasive juniper, those junipers established in an area with 
densities greater than would normally occur, are the target of 
this amendment. Ancient juniper occur near the rim tops and rock 
outcrops where it was traditionally protected from fire. For the 
purposes of this amendment ancient juniper will be identified 
using the definition in Winward (1980), "as large trees with 
rounded crowns, and restricted density in a contiguous 
distribution pattern." Comments received from groups and 
individuals during the scoping process suggest a 150 year 
timeframe. 


Based on ESI data, the difference between existing percent 
juniper cover compared to that at site potential follows: 


No juniper present, 386 acres 
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0 - 2% difference, 3,036 acres 
3 - 5% difference, 2,615 acres 
6 - 8% difference, 1,227 acres 
> 9% agifference, 5,585 acres 
No data 465 acres 


On some sites existing juniper cover is as much as 40 percent 
greater than it should be at site potential. 


Photos of the Sweeney Canyon area from the 1930's shows lower 
density and cover from juniper than occurs today. 


The proposed interpretive site has sparse vegetative cover now, 
and it has been disturbed from past road building activity. 


Wildlife Habitat 

The amendment area is winter range for the Deep Creek deer herd, 
supplying a portion of the winter habitat for 500 head in the 
area. Some habitat is provided for yearlong residents as well. 





Bighorn sheep and elk use the area to a limited extent, but their 
numbers are increasing in the area. 


About 80 per cent of the species of birds and mammals in the area 
are dependant on riparian habitat proportionately more than any 
other habitat type (Elmore 1987). 


Stream Conditions and Fish Habitat 

The amendment area contains 19.2 miles of perennial stream and 
8.3 miles of intermittent stream in the Deep Creek drainage. 
There are 16.5 miles of perennial stream in the Twentymile Creek 
drainage. Of the total 35.7 miles of stream habitat, 10.9 miles 
are in private ownership. 


Average yearly stream discharge, minimum and maximum flows are 
shown in the Table II based on information from state operated 
gauging stations. Data is averaged from 10 years of records. 


Table II 
10 Year Average Stream Flows 
Maximum Minimum Average 
Gauge Flow (cfs) Flow (cfs) Discharge (af) 
Deep 2,138 8.7 116,000 
Drake 1,100 1.1 6,000 
Twentymile 1,668 0.5 46,000 


The perennial streams within the plan amendment area and in the 
Deep Creek drainage include: Parsnip, Drake, Camas and Deep. In 
the Twentymile drainage the perennial streams affected include 
Twelvemile, Twentymile and Fifteenmile. Three streams in the 
area flow intermittently; Horse Creek in the Twentymile Creek 
drainage, and the streams in Sweeney and Gibson Canyons along 
Deep Creek. Evidence suggests that these streams ran longer into 
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the year than they do currently. Sweeney Canyon used to run as a 
perennial stream according to a long time nearby resident (Earl 
Rogers, personal communication). 


Each spring the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife releases 
hatchery raised rainbow trout into lower Deep Creek near the 
stream gauge to meet the recreational fishing demand. There is 
no information available on the number of fish per mile, either 
native or planted trout, in the streams covered by the plan 
amendment. William Kittredge (1987) wrote of catching numerous 
large trout from Deep Creek in the 1960's. Boyd Clagget 
(personal communication), retired ODF&W biologist, reported the 
need to increase the size of the bypass tube in the fish screen 
at the diversions on Deep Creek in Adel from four to six inches. 
The smaller tube was restricting passage of too many large fish 
in the 1950's. Trout densities were great enough that early 
settlers were reported to have used pitch forks to harvest them 
for winter food supplies from upper Twelvemile Creek (A.K. 
Majors, personal communication). The number and size of trout in 
these streams no longer matches these historical descriptions. 


Wilderness Study Area 

Within the amendment area there are 2,460 acres in the Fish Creek 
Rim WSA (OR-1-117). This entire acreage is recommended for non- 
wilderness in the BLM's Oregon Wilderness Study Report, October 
1991. 


Wilderness values in this portion of the WSA are slightly lower 
as a result of waterholes, fencelines and some trail 
constructions which lower the natural values of the area from the 
WSA as whole. Highway 140 has moderate impact on solitude, but 
as it constitutes an outside sights and sounds element, it does 
not relate significantly to wilderness values. Overall solitude 
and primitive and unconfined recreation values in the Sweeney 
Canyon area are moderate to high as one travels from the south 
end at Rogers Ranch up into the body of the WSA. 


Descriptions of this WSA are included in the Final Oregon 
Wilderness EIS and the Wilderness Study Report. Sections of this 
EIS and report cover wilderness values of naturalness and 
opportunities for solitude or primitive and unconfined types of 
recreation, special features, diversity in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System, vegetation, wildlife, watershed, 
wood products, recreation and local personal income. 


Sweeney Canyon is in the southwest quarter of the Fish Creek WSA. 
The area is a moderately deep canyon incised in basalt flows with 
vegetation of big sage and juniper overstory less than 30% 
juniper cover. Grasses are Thurber's needlegrass, Idaho fescue 
and bluebunch wheatgrass. 


Watershed and Air Quality 

Watershed conditions are based on ESI data. The following 
ratings considered soil movement, surface litter, surface rock, 
plant pedestalling, flow patterns, rills and gullies. Stable 
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soil conditions exist on 2,086 acres, erosion is slight on 9,964 
acres, moderate on 618 acres and critical erosions conditions 
occur on 181 acres. There is no erosion condition data on 465 
acres. 


Condition trends are up on 5,830 acres, stable on 6,964 acres and 
down on 55 acres. There is no trend data on 465 acres. Trend 
was based on consideration of plant vigor, desired plant seedling 
establishment, surface litter, plant pedestalling and gully 
development. 


There are no established air quality observation stations in the 
amendment area, however, air quality is generally good. 
Occasional impacts occur from dust, and smoke from agricultural 
burning and natural and prescribed wildland fires. Prevailing 
air flows are from the south-west and air movements are generally 
good. The Clean Air Act, as amended, directs the State of Oregon 
to meet or exceed national ambient air quality standards by 1994. 
The visibility improvement plan of the State Implementation Plan 
considers the impacts smoke from prescribed fire may have on 
visibility of Class I areas of designated wilderness areas and 
National Parks. 


Endangered and Threatened Species 

The streams in the Twentymile Creek drainage and lower Deep Creek 
are listed as critical habitat for the Warner Sucker, a federally 
listed threatened species. Prior to implementation of any 
juniper management projects, a consultation with the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service under Section 7 of the 
Endangered Species Act will be conducted. Peregrine Falcons, a 
federal endangered species, are occasionally seen in the area 
during the spring and fall waterfowl migrations. Inventories of 
the Warner Valley (Boyce and White, 1982) found no eyries within 
the amendment area. In 1989, a cooperative project between the 
Peregrine Fund, ODF&W and the BLM started the release of 
peregrines in the Warner Valley in the hope of reestablishing 
functioning wild populations. 


Bald Eagles, a federal threatened species, are observed in Warner 
Valley in the fall and winter. While no bald eagles are known to 
have nested in the plan amendment area, three nest sites have 
been documented in the valley; on Fish Creek Rim, a cliff nest at 
the mouth of Deep Creek Canyon, and a third atop a beaver lodge 
in the Honey Creek Marshes. 


The following species that may occur in the area are federal 
candidates for listing as threatened or endangered: California 
bighorn sheep, pygmy rabbit, spotted bat, western sage grouse, 
loggerhead shrike, and Warner Valley red-band trout. All the 
streams in the amendment area provide habitat for the Warner 
Valley red-band trout. 


Assessment Species 
The following are Bureau Assessment Species that may occur in the 
amendment area: Desert horned lizard, northern saw whet owl, 
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Swainson's hawk, Lewis' woodpecker, black-backed woodpecker, 
white-headed woodpecker, western bluebird and white-tailed 
jackrabbit. There are no Bureau Sensitive Species in the area. 


Cultural Resources 

There are no known cultural sites in the area, although their 
presence is expected. In addition, there are no known historic 
sites or sites eligible or nominated for the Historic Register 
within the planning area. 


Recreation 

Deep Creek along Highway 140, receives moderate angling use, 
while less use is made in Deep Creek Canyon above the highway. 
Angling is light on Twelvemile and Camas Creeks. Some camping 
use is made along Deep Creek above the highway and on private 
land above Deep Creek Falls. 


Visual Resource Management 

Deep Creek Canyon is a class II VRM area associated with the 
Highway 140 travel corridor (MFP). Management of a Class II VRM 
area is described in the Lakeview Grazing EIS as: “Changes in 
any of the basic elements (form, line, color, texture) caused by 
a management activity should not be evident in the characteristic 
landscape". Sweeney Canyon is within the same class II corridor. 
If designated Wilderness, The Fish Creek Rim WSA would be given 
Class I VRM status. 


Grazing Management 

Cattle grazing is permitted in the Plan Amendment Area as a part 
of seven allotments. Acres in the various allotments listed by 
management type are included in Table 3. Livestock management in 
riparian pastures is designed to improve or maintain riparian 
areas to allow proper functioning condition, usually by timing 
grazing and then removing stock to allow regrowth of riparian 
vegetation by summers end. The planned riparian pastures should 
be in place by the end of 1994. The Animal Unit Month (AUM) 
figures listed in Table 3 are estimates based on a percentage of 
the pasture within the amendment area. An AUM is the amount of 
forage a cow and her calf, or equivalent, consumes in one month. 
Map 2 shows allotment locations in the plan amendment area. 


Livestock are excluded from six miles of Deep Creek, two miles of 
Camas Creek, and eight miles of Twentymile and Twelvemile Creeks 
within the amendment area. The purpose of the exclusions is to 
allow restoration of riparian areas where livestock cannot be 
accommodated. Livestock are currently managed on two miles of 
Camas Creek and a quarter mile of Parsnip Creek with the primary 
objective to improve riparian vegetation. Livestock are excluded 
from 28 per cent of the amendment area and are managed for 
riparian improvement, including planned pastures, on 9 per cent 
of the area. 


Changes to grazing systems and operations are proposed through 
the allotment analysis, interpretation and evaluation process. 
When an allotment is evaluated, all the information pertaining to 
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Allotment 
Name 

and 
Number 


Exclosure 





Vinyard 


0201 
1655 


TABLE 


3 


Livestock Management 
Acres and AUMs by Allotment 
Within Amendment Area 


O'Keeffe 


0203 





0208 


Sagehen 


Rahilly- 
Gravelly 


0212 


















Total 











Existing 
Riparian 
Pasture 





332 





Planned 
Riparian 
Pasture 





302 


560 





918 | 





Three 
Pasture 
System 


4278 


753 


850 


200 - 


175 


890 


7146 





No BLM In 
Plan Area 


1168 


1168 


Total 
Acres 5933 1337 1168 900 200 56 1996 1724 13314 
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Plan Area 












































that allotment is gathered and evaluated to determine if stated 
objectives are being met and/or if new objectives need to be set. 
These evaluations are conducted with the range conservationist 
responsible for that allotment acting as team leader of the 
evaluation, with interdisciplinary participation by multi- 
resource staff specialists, the grazing permittee and affected 
interests. Once the evaluation is complete, an Allotment 
Management Plan (AMP) is prepared that contains specific resource 
objectives for the allotment and sets a grazing management system 
to meet those objectives. 


All of the allotments, except 0203, within the amendment area 
have AMPs in place. Allotment 0211 was evaluated in 1990, 0212 
in 1991 and 0208 in 1992. Allotments 0201 and 0206 will be 
evaluated in 1993. There are no BLM lands within allotment 0203 
that are also within the plan amendment area. 


As a part of this plan amendment no changes to the existing 
grazing program are proposed. Therefore, livestock grazing will 
not be discussed further in this document. As stated before, 
livestock grazing was a factor in the present juniper situation, 
and poor grazing practices must be corrected to prevent 
continuing juniper invasions. The current AMPs and grazing 
systems were developed and are serving to maintain and/or improve 
resource conditions in these allotments. Changes to existing 
grazing systems will be conducted through the evaluation process. 


Sociceconomics 

The 1988 Lake County population was 7,300 about 0.3 percent of 
Oregon's total. There are two incorporated towns in Lake County: 
Lakeview (1988 pop. 2,750) and Paisley (1988 pop. 320). The 
remaining 4,230 residents are spread into the unincorporated 
areas in the county around small rural centers. Warner Valley 
has two of these small communities adjacent to the plan amendment 
area, Plush and Adel. Based on the number of registered voters, 
total Warner Valley population is about 240. 


Population in the county declined from 1960 to 1970, but has 
increased since 1970. The population remains sparsely 
distributed with a population density of 0.9 persons per square 
mile. Northern portions of the county around Paisley, Silver 
Lake, and Fort Rock show the most growth. Lakeview (the county 
seat) remains the principal trading center in the county. The 
population of Lakeview has remained relatively stable for the 
last 20 years. 


The county contains about 8,231 square miles, or 5,299,789 acres. 
Land ownership is about 69.8 percent federal, 23.1 percent 
private, 4.4 percent State of Oregon, and 2.8 percent local 
government. Federal land administration within the county is 
spread among three agencies: 46.0 percent BLM, 19.3 percent U.S. 
Forest Service, and 4.5 percent U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Employment and earnings in Lake County are linked with 
government, timber manufacturing, agriculture and the retail 
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trades. The primary sectors of the local (County) economy which 
potentially could be affected by the proposed action or 
alternatives are the farm (agricultural) and forest businesses in 
Lakeview and the Warner Valley. Average personal income in Lake 
County is about $12,400, slightly under the average for Oregon. 


Chapter 4 Environmental Consequences 


The following additional resources will not be adversely 
impacted: Prime and unique farmlands, wild or scenic rivers, 
Areas of Critical Environmental Concern or paleontological 
resources. The following resources are discussed in the body of 
this EA: Threatened and endangered plants and animals, 
floodplains and wetlands, wilderness, visual, water, cultural and 
historic and air quality. 


Impacts to Vegetation 


Alternative No. 1: No Action, Maintain Present Situation 

Over the short term the impacts to vegetation would be 
negligible, but as juniper continues to expand, ecological 
condition would decline. As existing junipers in aspen stands 
grow and expand, further decline in aspen would occur and 
eventually the stands would be lost. Those species that require 
shade to grow would have a short term increase, however, even 
those species would decline as juniper density increases and out- 
competes them for available resources. 


Alternative No. 2: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA 

Juniper would be removed from large areas excluding the Fish 
Creek Rim WSA. Ancient junipers would remain and pockets of 
juniper would be left to meet wildlife cover objectives. 
Generally, grasses and forbs would increase in density and 
diversity in the project areas. Those species that require dense 
shade to grow would likely decline. Aspen in particular would 
be released from competition with juniper and would expand in 
range and increase in vigor. 


Botanical clearances would be conducted prior to site-specific 
juniper control. Management recommendations designed to avoid or 
mitigate affects would be made by the area botanist if any 
special status plants are found. The Area Manager will consider 
and implement the recommendations deemed necessary. 


The effects in the Fish Creek Rim WSA would be the same as 
Alternative 1. 


To place the proposed interpretive site, approximately two acres 
would need to be cleared of vegetation. The planned botanical 
inventory will assure that special status plants are not 
impacted. 
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Alternative No. 3: Proposed Action 

The effects would be the same as Alternative 2 with the WSA 
affected similarly to the rest of the plan amendment area. Large 
blocks of juniper would be left after prescribed fire. 


Impacts to Wildlife Habitat 


Alternative No. i: Wo Action, Maintain Present Situation 

Forage for large grazing animals, deer, elk and big horn sheep, 
would decrease over time. Thermal and hiding cover for these 
species would increase. Habitat for some passerine birds and 
wood rats would increase. Cavity dependent species would decline 
over the short term as decadent aspen falls and is not replaced. 
Over the iong term, 100 plus years, more cavities would be 
available in juniper. Those species dependent on a diversity of 
forbs and grasses would decrease in numbers and diversity. 


Alternative No. 2: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA 

Forage quality and quantity would improve for large grazers. 
Thermal and hiding cover for these species would decline 
somewhat. However, cover loss would be minimized by designing 
the juniper control areas to leave the best and most 
strategically placed cover areas where needed to meet cover 
objectives. Cover would improve for ground nesting birds and 





Juniper invading aspen stand 


is 








small mammals. Cavity dependent species would not be impacted 
because of the protection of ancient juniper stands and the 
increase in aspen. 


Effects in the WSA would be the similar to Alternative 1. 


Alternative No. 3: Proposed Action 
Effects would be the same as Alternative 2, including the WSA. 


Impacts to Wilderness Study Area 


Alternative i: Wo Action, Maintain Present Situation 

As juniper densities increase, erosion would increase in the WSA. 
Some of the springs may stop flowing. These changes would result 
in declining ecological condition. 


Alternative 2: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, Wildlife 
and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA 

Juniper removal from lower Deep Creek would be visible from the 
WSA. After five to ten years, the evidence of the cutting should 
be negligible. The areas along the creek would be masked by the 
numerous pines mixed with the juniper. While cutting is 
occurring, short term saw noise would impact solitude in the 
near-by areas of the WSA, but the disturbance would be minimal 
over the background highway noise. 


Other impacts in the WSA would be the same as Alternative 1. 


Alternative 3: Proposed Action 

There would be a major visual change in the project areas as 
juniper is replaced with herbaceous plants and shrubs. After the 
juniper is cut, the red leaves have dropped, fire has reduced the 
heavy cover of juniper slash, then grass forbs and shrubs would 
dominate the view. 


Use of fire to control heavy stands of juniper has not been 
effective. There is usually inadequate fine fuel to carry a fire 
under dense stands, so it becomes necessary to use other means to 
control the juniper. After the treatment area has revegetated 
and the red needles and fine twigs have dropped from the fallen 
juniper, reducing heavy fuel loads, fire may be used to reduce 
the visual impact of cut juniper. Evidence of the cutting in the 
form of stumps would remain for many years. This intrusion would 
be minimized by cutting smaller trees as flush to the ground as 
possible to help build fuel loads. 


The long term and overall impact would be an enhanced ecological 
condition with the restoration of natural process in the area and 
return to natural vegetation cycle. Reintroduction of fire 
through prescribed burning or natural ignition fires would also 
compliment this restoration effort. In the past, natural fire 
tended to occur on the vegetative sites typical of the WSA in the 
amendment area every 30 to 50 years (Kaufman 1989). Natural 
condition of the area and overall wilderness values would improve 
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as a result of the proposed action. 
Impacts to Watershed, Air Quality, Streams and Fisheries 


Alternative No. i: No Action, Maintain Present Situation 
Watershed conditions would continue to decline as grass and forb 
cover is reduced. Accelerated surface erosion on steep canyon 
slopes would maintain high sediment input and increase turbidity 
in streams. In addition, degradation of riparian habitat would 
result in increased water temperature and decreased late season 
flows. 


Due to decreasing ground cover, more sediment would be added to 
the streams and flood magnitude would increase. Water turbidity 
and temperature would increase. As juniper density increases, 
excessive evapotranspiration will continue and increase, and the 
quantity, quality and duration of stream flow will decline. 


Fish habitat conditions would decline as spawning gravels are 
silted in. Stream banks and riparian conditions would continue 
to degrade reducing the capability of channels to regulate peak 
flows. 


Alternative No. 2: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA 

As juniper cover is reduced, watershed conditions would improve. 
Increasing grass and forb cover would bind the soil and reduce 
erosion. This would result in the capture and storage of water 
into the soil improving late season stream flows and reducing 
rapid run off from the watershed. 


As ground cover increases, storm runoff would be slowed and 
erosion would be checked resulting in less sediment added to the 
streams. Streams that are presently running intermittently, such 
as those in Gibson Canyon, may become perennial. Spring flows 
would increase. Aspen growing along the streams would provide 
better summer shade than juniper thereby decreasing water 
temperature. 


Fish habitats would improve as watershed and riparian conditions 
improve. While control of juniper on its own would not improve 
the fish resource to pre 1960 conditions, it would be a move in 
that direction. 


When fire, prescribed or natural, is used to manage juniper, air 
quality would decline in the short term as smoke enters the 
atmosphere. Smoke management as a part of the prescription will 
reduce the affect. The impact will last only as long as the fire 
is burning. 


The WSA would be impacted the same as Alternative 1. 


Alternative 3: Proposed Action 
Effects to the watershed, streams and fisheries under this 
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alternative would be similar to Alternative 2, including the WSA. 
Use of prescribed fire only would not be as effective at 
controlling juniper as cutting. Large blocks of juniper may be 
left after burning. The stream in Sweeney Canyon would flow 
longer into the season improving wildlife and scenic values. 
Erosion would be reduced as ground cover increases, however, a 
short term increase in erosion is expected after the fire until 
ground cover establishes. 


Impacts to Endangered and Threatened Species 


Alternative No. 1: No Action, Maintain Present situation 
Spawning habitats for the Warner Sucker and Warner Valley red 
band trout would decline in condition as they are further silted 
in from erosion runoff in the canyons. As riparian areas 
continue to decline, stream banks would collapse, creating wider 
more shallow streams and increased summer water temperatures. 
Hiding cover would be reduced. 


Bighorn sheep use in the amendment area is minimal. However, 
forage in the area would decline. 


Other listed and candidate species would not be affected by no 
action. 


Alternative No. 2: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA 

In the short term, shade would be marginally reduced over the 
streams, but as riparian conditions improve, other trees such as 
cottonwood, dogwood, alder, aspen and willow would establish and 
provide more shade to the streams. Juniper provide minimal 
shading to the affected streams because of juniper height and the 
width of the affected streams. Summer water temperatures would 
drop and banks would build providing better habitat for trout and 
suckers. Improving watershed conditions would reduce sediment 
loads into the streams permitting development of better spawning 
areas. 


There are no known current or historic nest sites for bald eagles 
or peregrine falcons in the area. Peregrines will forage for 
primarily for waterfowl in the lower valley and eagles use the 
area in the winter, when carrion is the primary food source. 

This alternative will have no affect on these species. 


Forage will improve for bighorn sheep. Thermal and hiding cover 
would be maintained by delineating areas for this purpose. 


Because of terrain and soils use of the area by pygmy rabbits and 
western sage grouse is minimal to the point that the alternative 
will have no affect on these species. Loggerhead shrikes prefer 
more open country for foraging and nest in trees and shrubs so 
this alternative will have a beneficial affect on this species. 


Bats use the trees targeted for removal only for temporary roost 
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sites, not communal roosts or nurseries. Protecting ancient 
juniper will result in no affect of this action on bats. 


Alternative No. 3: Proposed Action 
The same as Alternative 2, but in the long term even less silt 
would be added from Sweeney Canyon and the WSA. 


Impacts to Assessment Species 


All Alternatives 

No impacts to Bureau Assessment Species are anticipated. As 
described in the Wildlife section above, cavity nesters are not 
likely to be affected in the long term because of protection of 
ancient juniper and the increase in aspen. Other Bureau 
Assessment Species are not known to be juniper dependent. 


Impacts to Cultural Resources 


Alternative No. i: No Action, Maintain Present Situation 
Increased erosion may expose sites and move cultural material, 
decreasing the scientific value of the site. Exposed sites are 
more vunerable to illegal artifact collection. 


Alternatives 2 and 3: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA, and Proposed 
Action 

There would be no change in impacts under this alternative. 
Juniper management work would generally be accomplished with hand 
tools and burning so no severe ground disturbance should occur. 
If equipment that may disturb cultural sites is used to control 
juniper, the project area would be cleared to assure no cultural 
sites are present and that they would be avoided prior to 
equipment use. 


Impacts to Recreation 


Alternative No. 1: No Action, Maintain Present Situation 

Since desirability of a site for recreation use is tied to ground 
conditions, especially near streams, as site conditions 
deteriorate with increased juniper cover, recreation use would 
decline. Much of the recreation use on this area is associated 
with angling. As fish numbers decline so would recreation use. 


Alternatives 2 and 3: Juniper Management to Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA, and Proposed 
Action 

As a part of the recreation program, an interpretive site is 
planned near Deep Creek to explain why juniper was cut on the 
plan amendment area. Development of this site would increase 
public understanding of the project. 


For the reasons mentioned in Alternative 1, concerning recreation 
ties to site conditions and fish habitat, the desirability of the 
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area for recreation use would increase. 


Impacts to Visual Resources 


Alternative No. 1: No Action, Maintain Present Situation 

There would be little change in visual resources under this 
alternative in the short term. In the long term juniper cover 
would increase, causing increased erosion and declining site 
conditions. This would eventually decrease visual quality of the 
site. A more uniform texture and color would prevail. 


Alternatives 2 and 3: Juniper Management To Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA, and Proposed 
Action 

Deep Creek Canyon would be impacted in the short term from the 
visual resources standpoint with downed heavy fuels and branches. 
Fire introduction into the system would shorten the lifespan of 
this impact and should prescribed fire remove the majority of 
heavy fuels, it would also mask the visual impact as the downed 
wood would appear to the average viewer from Highway 140 as part 
of a natural process. 


Visual impacts on the slopes would also be subservient to the 
color contrast along the stream with aspen, pine and other growth 
in association with the water feature that would draw the eye of 
the viewer. The upper slope contrast would, by scale, be reduced 
by a uniform color form and texture to a less dominant feature in 
the landscape than the current juniper effect of form, color and 
texture. The more diverse vegetative mosaic resulting from the 
planned level of juniper removal would add visual diversity to 
the area. 


Impacts to Socioeconomics 


Alternative No. 1: No Action, Maintain Present Situation 

Under this alternative, general eco-site conditions would decline 
resulting in the need to reduce livestock numbers to help 
maintain site conditions on those portions of the seven 
allotments proposed for juniper management. The level of 
reduction would depend on the degree of decline of site condition 
based on the reduction of forage. Any reduction in AUMs would 
decrease income to the county. As fish numbers decrease, angling 
use would also decline. Recreation use of the areas would 
decrease as the general conditions on the sites deteriorate. 


Alternatives 2 and 3: Juniper Management To Meet Watershed, 
Wildlife and Riparian Objectives Excluding the WSA, and Proposed 
Action 


Dollars generated by the payment of labor for control actions 
would benefit the local communities. If a market is available 
for the juniper wood product, and if it can be removed without 
resource damage, it would be sold to further raise revenues in 
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the local communities. 


Better site conditions and fish habitat 


would make the areas more attractive to recreationists bringing 


funds to the communities. 


The improved late season flows 


resulting from better watershed conditions and reduced silt loads 


would benefit downstream irrigators. 


More water and better water 


quality would be available for fish habitat. 


Chapter 5: 
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Alan Munhall 


Steve Beverlin 
Ginger King 


Doug Troutman 
Robert Bolton 
Larry Frazier 
Dick Mayberry 


Robert Lund 


Primary 
Responsibility 


Team Leader, Wildlife, 
Watershed 

Range, Vegetation 
Sensitive Plants, 
Vegetation 

Wilderness, Visual, 
Recreation 

Review 


Review 
Review 
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Discipline 
Wildlife Biologist 


Range Conservationist 
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Specialist) 
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Chapter 6 List of Agencies, Organizations and Persons to 
Whom Copies of This Document Are Sent 


Local news Media 


Local, State, and National Public Representatives 
Wilderness Interest Groups 
Environmental Interest Groups 
Wildlife Interest Groups 
Recreation Interest Groups 
Grazing Permittees in the South Warner Planning Unit 
Oregon Watershed Improvement Coalition 
Oregon Cattlemen's Association 

Native Plant Society of Oregon 


Governmental Agencies 

Oregon Division of State Lands 

Lake County Planning Department 

Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Environmental Protection Agency 
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U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Endangered Species Branch, Oregon 


Groups Formally Contacted 

Oregon Natural Resources Council 
Lakeview BLM District Advisory Council 
Forest Conservation Council 


In addition, this document will be available for public 
inspection at all BLM offices in Oregon. It will also be sent to 
the Lake County Library in Lakeview, Oregon, and the Klamath 
County Library in Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
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Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI 


The Bureau of Land Management, Lakeview District, has analyzed 
various alternatives for managing juniper in selected areas of 
the Lakeview Resource Area. The alternatives and associated 
analysis are described in the attached Plan Amendment and 
Environmental Assessment made available for public review on 
June 1, 1993. This environmental assessment is hereby 
incorporated by reference and attached. The options for 
management direction identified in the attached EA would assure 
that no significant adverse impacts would occur to the human 
environment. 


Under the three alternatives analyzed, significant impacts on the 
quality of the human environment would not occur based on the 
following considerations: 


® Analysis indicated no significant impacts on society as a 
whole, the affected region, the affected interests or the 
locality. 


° Public health or safety would not be significantly affected. 


« The alternatives are not related to.other actions with 
potential for cumulatively significant impacts to the 
important and relevant resource values for the areas 
involved. \ \ 


° Cultural resources on, or eligible for the National Register 
of Historic Places: would not be affected. Native American 
religious sites would not be affected. 


e The alternatives would not significantly adversely affect 
endangered or threatened species or their habitat determined 
to. be critical under the Endangered Species Act of 1973. 


° The alternatives do not violate federal, state or local law 
requirements imposed for environmental protection. There 
are no known inconsistencies with officially approved or 
adopted federal, state or local natural resource related 
plans, policies or programs. 


® Adverse impacts identified are minimal. Continued resource 
monitoring would ensure that no significant adverse impacts 
occur. As needed, appropriate management would be 
instituted to protect important natural and cultural 
resource values. 


° The alternatives would not significantly alter other 
approved land use allocations or resource management 
direction in the existing Warner Lakes land use plans, 
except as noted in Chapter 1 of the attached EA. 
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FONSI Determination 


On the basis of the information contained in this Environmental 
Assessment and all other information available to me as 
summarized above, it is my determination that none of the three 
alternatives constitute a major federal action significantly 
affecting the quality of the human environment (a finding of no 
significant action). Therefore, an environmental impact 
statement is unnecessary and will not be prepared. In addition, 
the amendments to the Warner Lakes Management Framework Plan do 
not substantially affect other resource programs to the extent 
that the district would initiate a Resource Management 
Plan/Environmental Impact Statement. 





Scott R. Florence, Manager 
Lakeview Resource Area 
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